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£500 School Quiz Result. See page 7 



Three Duckbills 
Cross the World 

Strange Creatures Find a Home 
in New York 

T hree distinguished Australians have been making front¬ 
page news in New York newspapers—hitting the headlines, 
as they say over there. They are Penelope, Betty Hutton, 
and Cecil, the only duckbilled platypuses alive outside their 
native country. Their new home is the Bronx Zoo. 


Duckbilled platypuses, some¬ 
times called duckbills or duck- 
moles, are particularly interesting 
to zoologists because, in spite of 
the fact that they are true 
mammals and feed their own 
young, they lay eggs like birds. 
They have webbed feet, long fur, 
and fat tails. 

Every zoo in the world would be 
pi^oud to possess a duckbill, but 
they are exceedingly difficult to 
transport overseas, and so far it 
has been found impossible to keep 
them alive for more than a few 
weeks outside their native 
Australia. 

Worms Preferred 

The main difficulty is to keep 
them supplied with suitable food. 
The natural diet of a duckbill 
consists of freshwater prawns 
and similar aquatic creatures, but 
they sometimes show a prefer¬ 
ence for other things, such as 
earthworms. Penelope, Betty 
Hutton, and Cecil, the distin¬ 
guished newcomers to the Bronx 
Zoo in New. York, most certainly 
show such preference. 

The . three platypuses travelled 
from Australia to New York in 
a freighter, Pioneer Glen, 
escorted by David Pleay, who is 
curator of the Healesville Wild 
Life Sanctuary in Victoria; and 
he and his wife were kept ex¬ 
tremely busy trying to satisfy 
the appetites of their precious 
charges. Feeding a schoolboy is 
usually considered quite a 
problem; but it is only a small 



problem, ' seemingly, compared 
with allaying the hunger of a 
platypus! 

During their ,, journey Cecil 
Platypus, who is about two years 
old and weighs Tour pounds, and 
Penelope and Betty Hutton, who 
are a few months younger and a 
pound and a half lighter, ate 
their way through consignments 
of grubs and frogs, 10,000 ice- 
packed crayfish, and 100,000 
earthworms! 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
.that supplies of suitable food on 
board ship became exhausted. In 
desperation a radio SOS was 
sent out,, and, just when it 
seemed as if the duckbills must 
starve to death, help came from 
an unexpected source. The 
appeal was heard by the in¬ 


habitants of lonely Pitcairn 
Island, and those famous de¬ 
scendants of the Bounty mutin¬ 
eers collected several thousand 
worms and rowed them out to 
meet the ship as it approached 
their island. 

But by the time the ship was 
approaching the American Con¬ 
tinent the supply of worms was 
again running short, and the New 
York Zoological Society char¬ 
tered a special aeroplane and 
rushed 10,000 worms to meet the 
ship at Panama. The platypuses 
continued their voyage as far as 
Boston, where they were landed, 
to finish their journey by road. 

Cecil, Penelope, and Betty 
Hutton are now safe and com¬ 
fortable in new quarters at the 
Bronx Zoo, a model platypusary 
consisting of a’ concrete tank 20 
feet long with covered wooden 
tunnels at each end. One series 
of tunnels leads to an earth-filled 
burrowing box, and at the other 
end is a blind tunnel filled with 
hay. During the day the platy¬ 
puses sleep in the tunnels or in 
the earth burrows. Three tiers 
of platforms on each side of the 
platypusary enable the public to 
see the animals in their.- swim¬ 
ming tank and to .w^atch while 
they are fed. 

Betty Saved the Day 

Though all three platypuses are 
particularly tame and used to 
being handled, two.of them did 
not behave at all well when Mr 
Makin, Australian Ambassador 
to. the United States, officially 
presented them to the zoo, Cecil 
sulked in a corner and startled 
everyone by making a weird noise 
that began with a hiss and 
wheeze and ended up like a fire¬ 
cracker, and Penelope' had a fit 
of shyness and would not allow 
herself to be . petted. Betty 
Hutton, however, saved the day* 
allowing herself to be stroked as 
though she thoroughly enjoyed 
being the centre of attraction. 

, It is to be hoped that the Bronx 
Zoo wull have better success with 
these queer animals than they 
had when their first duckbilled 
platypus reached New York in 
1931. Feeding this creature pre¬ 
sented a tremendous problem, for 
it would eat nothing but oysters 
and certain rare grubs. In 
desperation the authorities 
appealed for help from American 
boys and girls. The children 
were asked to collect the re¬ 
quired grubs, and the zoo offered 
to pay fivepence each for those 
sent in. In spite of all efforts, 
however, the platypus died within 
seven weeks of its arrival at New 
York, having cost its owners 
about £230! 


Plucking and Planting 


A Tale From 



Rangoon 

JJURiNG the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of Burma the invaders 
used Rangoon Cathedral as a 
distillery. Among the many 
memorial tablets they stripped 
from the walls was a bronze 
showing in relief the figure of 
Father Jackson, the beloved 
blind missionary, who gave his 
life for the people of Burma. By 
his side was a little blind boy 
holding him by the hand; and 
underneath the figures were a 
line of letters which spelt in 
Burmese the name which the 
blind children of Burma gave to 
Father Jackson—Big Father. 

After the war the cathedral 
was everywhere searched for the 
missing memorial. But the blank 
space remained; and then, last 
autumn, a heavy parcel was 
delivered at Father Jackson’s old 
blind school at Kemmendine. 
Inside the wrappings was the 
bronze tablet, with this letter: 

* “Dear Sirs, I have the honour 
lo state that the picture of 
Father Jackson embroidered in 
metal was sold to me by a certain 
copper scrap dealer, and I have 
the pleasure to fo'rwatd it to you 
for the benefit of your mission.” 

Father Jackson and his little 
friend look out once again from 
the walls of Rangoon Cathedral 
through the kindness of a man 
belonging to another religion— 
for the letter was from ^ a 
Mohammedan, who remembered 
the devoted work of the blind 
Christian missionary. 


After the harvest in the bulb fields 
at L/sse, in Holland, local children 
may take away as many as they 
like of the remaining blossoms 
before the bulbs are dug up, and 
the girl and boy above are busy 
filling thefr basket On the right 
two young voluntary helpers at 
Guildford in Surrey are filling 
their basket with the potatoes they 
are about to plant. 


By Dog Express 
to School 

^iNE-YEAR-OLD ' Mcrlc Cheney 
of Prince Albert in Saskat- * 
chewan, Canada, is the envy of 
her schoolfellows, for she arrives 
at school every morning by her¬ 
self in a little wagon, or, in 
winter, in a sleigh, drawn by her 
huge Great Dane, Skipper, who 
weighs over ten . stone—much 
more than his little mistress. 

Merle has been a cripple since 
she was born and is not able to 
walk far. When she started 
going to school at the age of 
eight her mother or brother, or 
the 13-year-old boy who lived 
next door, would pull her on a 
little wagon in the summer and 
a sleigh in the winter. Then the 
family brought Skipper, and the 
big, gentle, fawn-coloured dog 
soon learned the way to Merle’s 
school. Before long he was able 
to take her there quite safely on 
his own, running fast and leav¬ 
ing far behind the cheering 
crowd of her schoolmates. 
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MAN’S Greatest Need 

The World*s Farmers Discuss 
Their Problems 

TV/hat is the greatest need of mankind, especially in the 
^ countries which have suffered from the war ? Food, 
of course. Farmers from all over the world have been meeting 
in Holland this month to discuss how best they can satisfy this 
urgent and vital need. 


One of the saddest facts in the 
world situation today is that 
millions of people in Europe and 
Asia are not only underfed but 
actually starving. It is the job of 
the farmers to feed the people, 
and some of us have been won¬ 
dering why they have not yet 
done so in the two years which 
have passed since the end of the 
war. 

Unfortunately, this has not 
proved to be an easy task, par¬ 
ticularly in those areas which 
have been the scenes of great 
land battles. For during the. 
recent war hundreds, nay thou¬ 
sands, of square miles were 
infested with that treacherous • 
weapon the land rnine. Clearing 
the land of mines is not only 
dangerous, it is also a very slow 
business. Only recently, for 
instance, the Poles announced 
they had cleared large tracts in 
their Western territories of mines 
planted by the retreating < 
Germans. 

This means that all this time it 


Tagging the Babies 

f^SKiMO babies are entitled to 
their baby bonus, but 
Canada’s Mounties have had a 
hard time seeing that payment 
goes to the right infant. The 
situation is complicated in the 
Northwest Territories for two 
reasons. One is that E^imo 
parents give their offspring a 
series of temporary names until 
they are ten years old; and the 
second is that, being, hunters, 
families never settle down in one 
particular place. 

But the Mountie always gets 
his man, or in this case baby, 
for now when each infant arrives 
they tie on it a dog tag inscribed 
with a code letter and number, 
and hope the problem is solved. 

AT AE 

gcoTLAND is to liavc a nevv 
forestry village at Ae, in 
Dumfriesshire. Mr Thomas 
Johnston, chairman of the 
Scottish National Forestry Com¬ 
mittee, recently cut the first sod. 
on the site of, the village. 

The Forest of Ae, which was 
planted only 20 years ago in an 
effort to bring employment to the 
district, will make a delightful 
sylyan setting for the new com¬ 
munity. The village is to have 
some 80 houses "for the forest 
workers and their families, a saw¬ 
mill, a church, a hall, an inn, and 
a school with playing fields. 

A DOG’S RIGHTS 

National Canine Defence 
League bas recently pointed 
out that dogs have the same legal 
rights on roads as human pedes¬ 
trians, a fact not generally known. 

If a motorist runs over a dog he 
is legally bound to stop, take the 
name and address of the owner. 
If present, and of any witnesses, 
and . report the, accident . to the 
police within 24 hours.. 

A motorist who drives on after 
running over a dog can be prose¬ 
cuted for cruelty to animals. 


has not been possible either for 
man or for animals to work the 
land or to profit from it. More¬ 
over, these once-fertile areas 
became infested with mice and 
weeds and so the farmer must 
start a new battle against these- 
dangerous pests. It is clear that 
it* will take some time before 
the war-affected areas become 
granaries again. 

Meanwhile, the farmers and. 
other people of devastated 
countries - must live, and this 
is why many countries of 
Europe and Asia turn to 
other lands, particularly the 
Americas, to supply them witli 
food. For the first time in the 
history of the world, perhaps, 
rice, staple food of . the Eastern 
World, is being exported from 
America to nations of Asia. 

When Grain Was Burned 

The farmers of the now more 
fortunate countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and of Aus¬ 
tralia have also their anxieties. 
They think of the time when 
there will be plenty of food all 
over the world and when they 
may have a lot of trouble in find¬ 
ing purchasers for their own pro¬ 
duce. They recall the days when 
they burned grain in Argentina 
or coffee in Brazil, and when 
farms were being abandoned in 
the dust-bowl of America's 
Middle West. 

These farmers think that some 
sort of world-wide, protection 
should.be devised. Much is being 
already done by the United 
Nations Pood and Agricultural 
Organisation, but the farmers 
think that a special organisation 
linking food producers of the 
various lands should also have 
its say in solving the world’s food 
problems. Such an organisation 
could, at the same time, defend 
the important interests of the 
farming population of the world. 

Saving the Surplus 

This is the. background of the 
first annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Producers now taking place 
at beautiful Scheveningen in 
Holland. Assembled there are 
stockbreeders from the Argentine 
pampas, rice farmers from 
Burma, sheep farmers from 
Iceland, wheat growers from 
France, Australia, Spain, |ind 
the United States. Representa¬ 
tives of British farmers are also 
taking part in the discussions, 
for it is of especial importance to 
them that they should be assured 
of good prices for their produce 
at all times. 

. To ensure this, however, a lot 
of very complicated problems 
need to be solved. One of them, 
perhaps the most important,, is as 
old as the Bible : how to save the 
surplus of grain in years of abun¬ 
dant harvests for use in lean 
years. The farmers of the world 
feel that if this ancient question 
could, at last, be satisfactorily 
solved through international 
agreement the world would come 
'nearer to banishing that-terrible 
enemy of mankind—hunger. 
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General Smuts 
and the Bantus 

Cape Town recently General 
Smuts told members of the 
Natives’ Representative Council 
that .he proposed that their 
Council should be given more 
authority. The first step would 
be some' authority over the 
administration of the .Native Re¬ 
serves. 

Their Council, he said, should 
also be all-African, and . he 
proposed that • the Native Ad¬ 
visory Boards in the towns 
should be organised into a Con¬ 
gress, thus giving a unified 
system of Native Government 
for the whole country. 

' These new proposals should 
promote a greater sense of 
citizenship among the Bantus. 

A FAMOUS NAME 

A MAN who made a fortune in 
America and also, coming to 
England some 40 years ago, made 
his name a household word in 
this country, has just passed on 
at the great age of 90. 

H. Gordon Selfridge was a 
Wisconsin boy, overbrimrning 
with energy and ideas, ‘ He 
started his career at ten, earning 
£15 a year in a drapery store, and 
15 years later was earning as 
much in a single day. In 1909 
he opened his great store in 
London, where his lavish show^- 
manship and revolutionary—yet 
dignified—methods of advertising 
soon made him “the talk of the 
town.” So it was for many years, 
until he i*etired from the hurly- 
burly of big business to live the 
evening of his life in quietude. 

One of his favourite mottos 
(a favourite also of that other 
great captain of. industry, Sir 
Thomas Lipton) was: There’s no 
Fun Like Work. It is worth re¬ 
membering, alike with one of 
Gordon Selfridge’s own wise 
sayings: Imagination and judg¬ 
ment are responsible fbr the 
great accomplishments of this 
world. 

An Echo From 
the Slave Days 

Alderman T. A, Edwards 
was recently installed as 
president of the Manchester 
Geographical Society he recalled 
the great demonstration at the 
city’s Free Trade Hall in 1884 at 
which H. M. Stanley, the famous 
African explorer, had made a 
speech against slavery. 

“I Was the errand-boy who 
carried from the railway station 
to the hall an assortment of 
slave shackles and paraphernalia 
which . Stanley used to illus¬ 
trate his speech,” said Alderman 
Edwards. ‘T was the admiration 
and envy of every errand-boy in 
Manchester. After taking the 
exhibits in at the side door I was 
allowed to remain' in the hall to 
hear Stanley, and from that lec¬ 
ture was born my life-long 
interest in Africa.” 

It was during his celebrated 
exploration trips to darkest 
Africa that Stanley developed his 
hatred of the heartless slave- 
trade he saw being carried on 
there. His most famous journey 
w’as that made in 1871-2 in search 
of David Livingstone, He met 
him near Lake Tanganyika and 
greeted him with the well-known 
words: .“Dr Livingstone, I pre¬ 
sume.” • 


World Ne its Reel 


HEARTS OF OAK. As a symbol 
of the people of Britain, three 
small oak trees, specially flown 
from this country, were planted 
in the Trees of Friendship. Park. 
at the Los Angeles Trade Fair 
which opened on May 18. 

The film Henry. V had a run of 
46 weeks in New York, the longest- 
ever on Broadway of any British 
film. 

Many rare stamps, inchcding 
some from the King's collection, 
loere sent in the Queen Elizabeth 
for the International Philatelic 
Exhibition which opened in Neio 
York on May 17. 

A NEW LIFE. Over 700 British 
settlers arrived at ■ Cape Town 
recently in the Carnarvon Castle^ 

A man’.who -came from Mexico 
in a bus and died of smallpox in- 
New York not . long ago, caused a 
great -mass vaccination, campaign. 
to be carried, out. In less than 
two months over five' million 
persons were vaccinated. 

The Government of India has 
offered to increase direct ship¬ 
ments of tea to Britain by 
50,000,000 lbs. 

There are to be four memorials 
to Australian , men and women 
who fell in the Second World War. 
They will be at Canberra, Darwin, 
Port Moresby, and London. 


HUNDRED UP! Captain C. M. 
Langden. of the B 6 A C recently 
made his 100th flight .across, the 
Atlantic. 

When Mrs Frances Wardle, 
aged 90, , of WiUesden, visited 
Hamilton in Ontario recently she 
was greeted by 50 of her descend¬ 
ants. ', . ' 

Nepal, the independent country 
011 the north-east frontier of 
India, will continue to alloto the 
native Gurkhas to be recruited 
for the British and Indian 
armies. 

During 1947 France is to transfer 
to Britain £15,000,000 in gold 
under the Anglo-French, financial 
agreement. . . 

IVIUTUAL INTERESTS. At the 
Anglo-French conference at 
Dakar, from May 19 to 24, .roads, 
railways, and telecommunications 
in West Africa , are to be. dis¬ 
cussed. The British - countries 
represented are Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia. 

The steamer Wahine was sud¬ 
denly struck by a huge wave, 
thought to have been caused by 
a light earthquake which was felt 
200 miles away in Wellington, 
New Zealand. ' The steamer’s 
promenade deck and many cabins 
were flooded, and some passengers 
were slightly injured. 


Home News Reel 


FOR BABY’S AIRING. During 
six months this summer about 
300,000 prams will be manu¬ 
factured, the Board of Trade has 
announced. 

A Suffolk farmer has sent £1000 
anonymously to the Bishop of 
St Edmundsbury and Ipswich for 
the fund to augment the incomes 
of the poorer clergy of the diocese. 

The new Fifth Sea Lord and 
Ifeputy Chief of the Naval Staff 
(Air) is Vice-Admiral Sir Philip 
L. Vian, commander of the 
destroyer Cossack which rescued 
300 British . seamen from the 
German prison ship Altmark. 

LOOKING AT LARRY. Larry 
the Lamb, of the B B C’s Toy 
Town stories, is being televised. 

While he was working in 
Windsor High Street recently, a 
workman’s pneumatic drill fell 
into a large hole. This was found 
to be a secret passage running 
under the street from the Guild¬ 
hall walls to the basement of a 
shop opposite. 


FIRST-CLASS- A new class of 
S R locomotives will liave names 
associated with the Battle of 
Britain. The first four will be 
called Winston Churchill, Lord 
Dowding, Sir. Keith Park, and 
Lord Beaverbrook. 

Two buses were needed when 
Mrs J. Wharton, of South 
Shields, took 68 of her family out 
for a day trip not long ago; 30 ' 
loere grandchildren. 

Stones used to make rockeries in 
a park at Chester have been found 
to be ancient Roman relics. 

The first Chelsea Flower Show 
for eight years is being held at 
the Royal Hospital, May 21 to 23. 

eyes UP! The biggest air 
display since the 1937 Hendon 
air pageant is to be held by the 
Air League at Blackpool in July. 

The scheme for the erection of 
a television station on White Horse 
Hill on the Berkshire Downs has 
been abandoned. 


Youth News Reel 


ROBIN HOOD FOR FRANCE. 

The Scouts of Nottingham are 
preparing a pageant of Robin 
Hood to be presented at the 
World Jamboree in France. An 
arena to hold 10,000 spectators is 
being built at Moisson for this 
and other displays by Scouts. 

Scouts and Guides in the 
Worthing and Lancing districts 
collected 43,000 jam jars during 
the month’s drive just ended. 

Eight . Scouts of the 15th 
Bombay Troop recently marched 
to Red Cross Headquarters in the 
town to give a pint of blood each 
to the blood bank. 

B B GLOBE-TROTTER. A 
member of the Boys Brigade 
Executive, Mr R. A. S. Mason, 
recently attended B B functions 
in three continents in a week. 
At a Bible Class on Sunday in 
England, he flew to Singapore, 
and on Friday visited ‘ five drill 
parades; then he flew to 
Australia and met representatives 
of Sydney companies. on the 
following Sunday. 


To earn money to pay for a visit 
to Luxembourg in August, about 
20 Scouts of the 152nd North 
London troop are shifting coal, 
gardening, and doing other jobs. 

With money raised by organ¬ 
ising a Bring and Buy Sale, 
and ' by baby-ivatching, Beccles 
(Suffolk) Sea Rangers, have been 
able to buy a sailing dinghy, 

GIRL FLYERS. Members of 
the, Women’s Junior. Air Corps 
and their Council have sub¬ 
scribed for and bought a Pdir- 
child four-seater aeroplane. The 
- plane will be flown to aii'fields 
all over the country to give 
flights to members. 

Odeon Cinema Clubs have, been 
collecting stamps for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Hospital for Children. The 
club at Kemp Town sent two sacks 
containing 180,000 stamps, while 
one Plymouth member alone 
collected 30,000. 

A record hitch-hike was made 
by Michael Oliver of the A T C — 
1050 miles in 54 hours. 
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A Modem Medicine? 

CINEMA show as a regular 
feature for hospital patients 
is the aim of a volunteer ser¬ 
vice recently started in London. 
Amateur cine-photographers all 
over the country have responded 
to the scheme, offering their 
services and equipment in their 
spare time with such enthusiasm 
that weekly programmes may 
soon be possible. 

All types from educational and 
comic shorts to full-length up-to- 
date films can be shown. 

Using 16-mm apparatus, it only 
takes a few minutes to convert 
a ward into a cinema. It may 
w^ell be a new way to speed 
patients along the road to re-, 
covery. 

UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

A LIST of the vast amount of 
^ property which will belong to 
the State if the Transport Bill 
becomes law was given recently by 
Mr Barnes, Minister of Transport. 

This property consists of: 68 
railway undertakings, 52,000 miles 
of track, 1,230,000 wagons, 45,000 
passenger coaches, 20,000 loco¬ 
motives, 25,000 horse vehicles, 70 
hotels, and 50,000 houses. The 
State will also own 1640 miles of 
canals, 100 steamships, and 34,000 
commercial vehicles now belonging 
to long-distance road undertakings. 


NEARLY RIGHT 

T^hat people thought to be a 
’ live alligator seven feet long, 
was seen floating in the Coombe 
Haven stream at Bulverhlthe, 
Hastings. And when the creature 
was hauled out it proved to be 
an alligator—but a stuffed one 
which some boys had founS on 
a rubbish dump, and had sent 
floating downstream. 

Round the Museums 

ANCIENT BLOTTER 

JN Georgian days, before blot¬ 
ting paper was invented, ink 
was dried by sprinkling sand over 
it from little sand boxes. 



Elaborate and ornate stands such 
as that in the picture were often 
made to house the boxes. It may 
be seen in the Barbican House 
Museum, Lewes. 


Saving a New Zealand Native 


the first British people 
settled in New Zealand there 
were millions of the native grey 
duck on rivers, lakes, and 
swamps. 

Now, as their natural haunts 
are invaded by settlers and the 
swamps are drained and turned 
into pasture-land for cattle, the 
grey duck population is dwind¬ 
ling, and New Zealanders are 
discussing how” to save this 
native bird from extinction. 

The Minister of Internal 
Affairs, Mr W. E. Parry, has said 


that, although natural enemies 
of the duck take their toll of 
ducklings and eggs, the neatest 
enemy is the man with a gun. 
In recent years the season for 
shooting the grey native duck 
has been shortened, and perhaps 
the shooting may be stopped 
altogether in years to come. 

Meanwhile, the Dominion’s 
newest lake, formed by the 
building of a dam across • the 
Waikato River to generate 
electric power, has been declared 
a sanctuary for native wild-fowl. 


HAPPY RETURN A Saint of Our Times 


^pWENTY years ago- the Rector 
of Garboldisham in Norfolk 
discovered the ancient bowl of 
the original font being used as 
a cattle-trough in a field. He 
secured 'possession of the relic 
and restored it to the church at 
the side of the font which had 
taken its place. 

Now the old font has been put 
on a new base and provided with 
an oak cover. The following 
inscription tells how it has come 
to be in use again: 

“This ancient font was restored 
by the serving men and women 
of H M Forces and their friends 
of this parish to the Glory of 
God and thanksgiving to Him 
for their safe return from the 
war of 1939-45: ‘ Go home to thy 
friends and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for 
thee.’ ” 

After dedicating this font, the 
Bishop of Norwich christened 
three babies of ex-Servicemeh. 

A Bellringing 
Record 

FEW' weeks ago the bellringers 
of St Mary’s Church, Prittle- 
w^ell, which is part of Southend- 
on-Sea, accomplished a wonder¬ 
ful record when they rang 9000 
changes in 5 hours 35 minutes. 
The previous record was set up 
ac Leeds, Kent, in November 
1751, when 8100 changes were 
recorded. 

The St Mary’s belfry contains 
only ten bells and to ring 9000 
changes was not only a great 
physical strain on • the ringers 
but it meant weeks of mathe¬ 
matical calculations. Changes, or 
rounds, which form the art of 
campanology, are defined by 
mathematical law. 

The St Mary’s record was- set 
up for the “Bob Royal ” method 
of ringing an even-number peal 
of bells. But imagine 9000 
changes—which means that the 
same combination of bells was 
never rung twice throughout the 
performance. 

GOLD COAST 
POLICE BAND 

rpHiuTY - FIVE police bandsmen 
from the Gold Coast have 
arrived in Britain to charm us 
with their music during a four- 
month tour. On June 10 they will 
play at Buckingham Palace. 

On enlistment the players had 
no qualifications other than a 
sincere liking lor music. Today 
they are clever musicians with an 
extensive repertoire of military 
hand music, operatic and light 
selections, and film music. 

Their bandmaster, Mr T. Sten- 
ning, was formerly bandmaster of 
the 11th Hussars. 

Airborne Prizewinners 

A USTRALIAN chrysaiithemums 
and dahlias won a first award 
at. the California. Garden Show 
in San Francisco the other day. 
More than 250 blooms carefully 
ciiosen by experts were, flown 
7400 miles across the Pacific from 
Sydney to San Francisco in 72 
hours. 

The shipment was the outcome 
of months of careful planning. 
A plant quarantine inspector met 
the consignment at the U S air¬ 
port, and after Inspection the 
flowers were kept in cold storage 
until the show opened. The 
flowers were an official Aus¬ 
tralian Government entry, and it 
is the first time that Australia 
has entered flowers in a major 
overseas exhibition. 


^HE story has just been told of 
a clergyman who lived volun¬ 
tarily in abject poverty because 
he gave his money away to the 
poor. He is the Revd George 
Martin, who for 45 years devoted 
himself to the poorest people 
of Southwark, London, among 
whom he died last December. 

He lived in a tiny room on 
7s 6d a week, and it has been 
revealed that to keep him from 
actual starvation a fund—un¬ 
known to him—was administered 
through the Archbishop of York. 
The money from’ it could only 
be given to him in small sums, 
for if he had been given any 
large amount he would have 
promptly given it away to some 
poor person. Yet in his will this 
saintly man, son of rich parents, 

MOUNTIES AS 
ARCTIC SAILORS 

TpHE St Roch, the only ship to 
travel in both directions 
through Canada’s North - West 
Passage, is being prepared for the 
annual visit to the Arctic of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The crew will be picked men of 
the Mounties, commanded again 
by Inspector. Henry Larsen. They 
will not return to civilisation 
until late next year. 

A Pig Amok 

\ PIG running wild through the 
streets of a busy city can do 
serious damage, as the people 
of Rotherham found out recently. 
The pig, after breaking loose from 
Rotherham Market, ran through 
the streets and bit a man in the 
arm very severely, upset book¬ 
stalls in a lending library, 
smashed windows in a clothier’s 
shop and a cafe, and rushed in 
and out of two big stores, scatter¬ 
ing their customers. 


left nearly £23,000, most of it to 
the poor. 

George Martin was like his 
namesake,, the original St Martin, 
Patron Saint of France, who 
once divided his coat with a 
beggar. Our modern saint, 
George Martin, never wore an 
overcoat—if anyone had pre¬ 
sented him with one he would 
have given it away. His battered 
clergyman’s hat and his frock 
coat were green with age. -His 
butter-dish was a piece of slate. 
He was a well-loved friend, too, 
of the porters and’ barrow-men 
of Southwark’s famous market. 
He would walk miles to visit the 
sick and often pushed the barrow 
of a sick porter. 

George Martin’s life is an in¬ 
spiration to us all. 

Empire Day 

Qn Empire Day, Saturday May 
24, there will be a service 
at St Martin - in - the - Fields, 
London, at which young people 
will be specially welcome. The 
service is at 11 am, and is to be 
conducted by the Revd Arthur 
Bell, formerly Assistant Chap¬ 
lain-General to the Australian 
Imperial Forces. In the after¬ 
noon there will be a parade of 
5000 sea cadets in London’s Hyde 
Park. 

Throughout the Empire, too, 
on Saturday hundreds of 
.thousands of boys and girls will 
be turning their thoughts towards 
the flag, the symbol of those 
ideals held in common by the 
peoples of the Commonwealth. 

The observance of Empire Day 
on May^ 24—Queen Victoria’s 
birthday—began in the Dom¬ 
inions and was established in 
Britain in 1904 by the Earl of 
Meath, a great patriot and 
philanthropist. 



Cl V I ^^'cket in all its glory is exemplified In this fine 
picture taken during a recent match at the Oval. 
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Desert Pipeline 

The old ways and the new met when-a camel caravan passed 
a trench which was being dug for the laying of a new oil pipeline 
across the desert in Iraq. 

Do You Like Insects? 


By the C N Zoo 

0NE of the most interesting de¬ 
partments of London's Zoo 
just now is the insect house, 
where many weird and wonderful 
insects are being bred. Not 
everybody, of course, likes these 
creatures. But whether you are 
fond of insects or not, a visit to 
this section of the menagerie can* 
hardly fail to interest and sur¬ 
prise you. 

Of the many species bred here 
recently the most popular, I 
should imagine, are George and 
Georgina, the praying mantises. 

George and Georgina have an 
unusual story. They ‘ w^ere 
hatched not long ago from eggs 
brought home from the Near East 
by an RAF officer, and, for a 
time, on emerging from their 
“eggshells,” lived in a glass 
Bhow-case together. Now they 
have been separated, the reason 
being that mantises will some¬ 
times eat one another; and, of 
course, the Zoo did not want any 
regrettable incidents! So today 
Georgina lives alone in an ex¬ 
hibition case, while brother 
George,, the tamer of the two, is 
kept in the insect-house labora- 
tory^ from which he is often re¬ 
moved for showing to visitors. 

George and Georgina are de¬ 
ceptive creatures. They look 
pious because of their habit of 
sitting with the forelegs held up 
as though praying. In fact, they 
are about the most cruel insects 
in the Zoo. They seize their prey 
—fly, butterfly, or grasshopper— 
with their strong forearms, 
which are armed with spines 
along the inner surface, and pro¬ 
ceed to gobble it up at speed. 


Correspondent 

Moreover, their appetites are so 
huge that they can keep eating 
all day, given the opportunity. 

Then there are the six stick 
insects hatched in the house not 
long ago. No wonder these amaz¬ 
ing creatures are called the 
“Where-is-its ” for it is certainly 
a job to find them. On looking 
into their show-case all that you 
can see at first is a large sprig 
of privet. Only on searching 
closely can you gradually discern 
the stick insects, which look so 
much like the twigs they are sit¬ 
ting on that most visitors miss 
seeing them at all! 

Yet these Zoo babies are not 
without intelligence. When the 
keeper puts them on to your hand 
they usually realise at once that 
they are not “at home,” and so 
sham dead, hoping no doubt that 
you will cease to take interest in 
them. Hov/ever, on being re¬ 
turned to their cage they soon 
get back on their beloved privet. 

Soon, the house hopes to have 
a family. ’ of baby Imperial 
scorpions, the prospective mother 
being an enormous 9-inch-long 
specimen recently sent from West 
Africa by air. That will be a 
family worth looking at—even if 
it does cause you to shudder 
mildly! There will probably be 
anything from 20 to 30 baby 
scorpions in the batch, and as 
soon as they are born they will 
all scramble on to their mother’s 
back, where they will remain 
until able to fend for themselves. 
Beheve me, the Old Lady Who 
Lived in a Shoe had a light task 
compared with the one that 
awaits Mother Scorpion! C. H. 


Twentieth-Century Nelsons 


No more fitting place could be 
founds for the memorials to 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty 
than Trafalgar Square, which 
was orginally laid out to honour 
Britain’s greatest sailor. The 
scheme to place the memorials 
there was held up by the war. 
Now the Minister of Works has 
announced that bronze busts of 
the two Admirals will rest on 
pedestals against the north wall 
of the Square. The Royal Fine 
Arts Commission has agreed to 
this scheme. 


The Minister also said that it 
is proposed to put flowering 
plants and shrubs at the foot of 
the north wall. Visitors and 
citizens alike will welcome this 
addition of ! colour to London’s 
famous - Square. Wiring for 
eventual flood-lighting is also 
to be installed, as well as con¬ 
nections for sound amplification 
to be used at public meetings. . 

These are indeed splendid im¬ 
provements to a Square that is 
an epitome of British glory and 
democracy. . - 


Moy 24, f$47 

Through the 
Mountain 

NEW development in a work 
begun by Napoleon 147 years 
ago has just been completed. He 
devoted five years to the build¬ 
ing of a road through the Sim¬ 
plon Pass of the Alps which, 42 
miles long,' connects the Swiss 
town of Brieg with the Italian 
town of Domodossola in Pied¬ 
mont. Now, in spite of the war, 
the electrification of the Italian 
section of the railway through 
the Pass, which has takeii two 
' years, has been perfected and 
opened, so quickening travel 
along a route famous, as includ¬ 
ing the Simplon Tunnel, the 
longest mountain tunnel in the 
world—12^- miles. It is really two 
parallel tunnels, each with a 
single line; the first opened in 
1906, the second not until 1921. 

The tunnel pierces the heart 
of this section of the Alps, for 
at its highest point, 2312 feet 
above sea level, it still has some 
7000 feet of rock above it. The 
journey from side to side of the 
Alps at this time of the year sug¬ 
gests a change of climate. The 
traveller can leave Milan in 
burning sunshine, with grapes, 
oranges and lemons ripening in 
the open. The climbing train 
carries him up to the Alpine 
snowfield. On emerging from 
the Swiss end of the tunnel he 
may encounter a raging snow¬ 
storm, and then drop’ down to 
the lake, there to find Spring in 
all its tender glory. 


Toy Skyscrapers 
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Models of New York’s towering 
skyscrapers formed a striking exhibit 
on one of the stands at the British 
Industries Fair in London. They 
were constructed from 16,000 
children’s building bricks made of 
cellulose acetate. 


A Village Occasion 

0NE of England’s oldest Free 
Church places of worship is 
to celebrate its tercentenary next 
month. It is the Old Meeting 
House at Walpole, a- picturesque 
village in the. heart of Suffolk. 

The occasion will be marked 
by the presentation in the church 
jgrounds of a pageant written by 
the minister, the Revd Ivan E. 
Moore. 

When the building was en¬ 
larged in the latter part .of the 
17th century three pillars , were 
erected to support the wider roof. 
The centre one is a single spar 
of pitch pine, once the mast of a. 
ship at Great Yarmouth. ' 

Much of:the original furnish¬ 
ing remains, including the, 
double-decker 'pulpit. 


^UtofsTa/He 


Young India 

I NDIA has made a. decision 
which will have unbounded 
influence on the future of that 
great land. “ No child below 
the age of fourteen,” the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly has decided, 

” shall work in any factory, 
mine, or any other hazardous ' 
employment.” That decision 
is a sign that aboye all the tur¬ 
moil of India’s affairs the cry of 
her children is being heeded^. 

What does that mean ? Xot 
only that^ India’s children are 
to have better treatment, more 
in line with that in other civil¬ 
ised lands, but that India herself 
is growing into a responsible 
nation evidence that in twelve 
months’ time, when she assumes 
the full po^Yers of government 
and shapes lier own way in world 
affairs, .she will not be found 
wanting, 

^iiE new India will be tested 
on many grounds, but one 
of the highest tests will be to see 
\vliat she does for the happiness 
and welfare of her children. 
India’s leaders, in the midst 
of their planning for the new 
government, have remembered 
them, thus demonstrating to the 
world that India is growing up 
and is ready to plan her life 
on the foundations of human 
rights and happiness. India. 
starts her new political life 
thinking not only of sectional 
interests but of the four hundred 
millions of Indians whose wel¬ 
fare must be her first concern, 
and particularly of the children. 
This resolution shows that India 
is able to rise above party 
interests for the interests of all. 

Jndia’s children may lead the 
way to full Indian unity. 
But, to achieve this, bold action 
on their behalf is needed ; and 
it must not be forgotten that 
most Indian children do not go 
to school,-and that millions suffer 
from uiider-noiirishmcnt. There 
arc millions of children in India 
living in miserable one-room 
huts, with no sanitation, at the 
mercy of disease, ^lany of them 
have to u^ork long hours in the 
hot sun ; many go to factories 
and mines as small children 
did in England a century ogo. 

Christ wished to teach 
his disciples the way of 
humility and service He took a 
child and set him on His knee. 
Ever since then the true char¬ 
acter of - men and nations has 
been judged by their attitude 
to children. Even in this 
country there is much yet to be 
done before every child is ensured 
happy, healthy start on the 
road of life. India now joins 
in the same quest. She has a 
long ^vay to go, but this de¬ 
cision that no small child shall 
work in mine or factory is a 
great beginning. 

'-.M— 

JUST AX IDEA 
Duiics fulfilled are always pica- 
surcs to the memovy. 


The CbiWfin* 


Art and:,t 

art exhibition with a new 
educational idea is being 
opened at . the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on May 22. r Its 
purpose is to give schools and 
educational authorities the op¬ 
portunity qf buying original 
works by the leading artists of 
today to hang in schools. 

This exhibition has been ov- 
ganised by the Society for 
Education in Art and it is being 
opened by Mr David Hardmnn 
and it will remain open until 
June 14. There Avill be about 
300 items on view, including 
paintings, drawings, lithographs, 
wood engravings, and sculpture. 

School visits are invited, and 
those organising them should 
write, giving times and .numbers, 
to The Secretary, Pictures for 
Schools Exhibition, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, S W 7. 

The walls of our school class-* 


Animals in Flats * 

’^iiERE used to be a popular song 
running : You can’t keep a 
horse in a lighthouse, nay, nay, 
nay I Many people—including 
the L C C —would extend that 
prohibition and say you can’t 
keep a dog in a flat. 

Dealing with this vexed pro!)- 
leni, VThe Architect wrote not 
long ago : “ Dogs, cats, canaries, 
goldfish-in-bowls, pigeons, the 
English love ’em all, bless 'em, 
and nothing we know of will stop 
them from supporting tliese 
amiable parasites on family life. 
In principle, the Englisliman's 
home remains to us what it 
always was, and his right to 
keep pink elephants in it if he so 
wishes, is unassailable. Yhis* be¬ 
ing so it is necessary to design 
flats in which pets can be kept.” 

Well, it certainly seems hard 
luck on dog-owners who have to 
live in flats to be denied the com¬ 
panionship of their dogs. On the 
other hand,, it is hard luck-on a 
dog to be imprisoned in a flat 
by people who arc too busy to 
take liim out regularly. 


Under the 

is popular for walls some 
countries. In others people 
down on’it. 

^ .1 ^ 
TEACHER .says that most ofj tlie 

children in her class are ^ood 
looking. She shonUl let them keep 
looking. 

0 

(JHILDREX should have a stable 
background. Especially horses s 
children. 

0 

pRENCH music often has a frivolous 
note. Only one ? 

0 



^OME pests alivays turn up in the 
garden,, others burrow down. 
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s Newspaper 


HECSCHOOL 


rooms and passages are often 
adorned by reproductions of 
famous . pictures the old 

masters. Excellent though these 
arCi they are apt to give the im¬ 
pression that art is something 
that belongs to the past. By 
hanging on our school walls 
pictures by the best artists of 
our. own times, we shall be re¬ 
minded that art is a living thing. 
2sot only that, but an original 
painting or drawing lias always 
about it a more vital, more ap¬ 
pealing quality than a print, 
however well the print may have 
been reproduced. 

The organisers also want to 
find out whether the pictures 
children real/y like can also be 
genuine works, of art. Surely 
there can be no question about 
it. If grown-ups can appreciate 
genuine works of art, why should 
not* boys and girls ? 

—-M-—• 

Food For the Mind 

'Y'ue Education Olficer in Nigeria 
lias sent us an article written 
by a schoolboy in Lagos on 

What a Children’fi Library 
jMeans to Me.” We give this 
characteristic passage from it: 

My hope was accomplished 
when the Children's Library was 
built. At spare hours I often go 
into the library and gather useful 
information. I soon began to 
realise that the world is still 
hidden from me. The , library 
has been nourishing me ever 
since with tales about various 
parts of the world, and it has 
adjusted the vision of infant 
eyes of my mind, given life to 
my imagination. , . . The good 
customs of the nations are put 
before me to cojiy." 

Ap fine tribute to those who 
worked for the opening of this 
library, and the CN trusts that 
many more wilbbe established. 


UNCERTAINTY 

T Txci^rtain ways unsafest are, 

^ And doubt a greater mischief 
than despair. Sir John Denham 



liter's Table 


PETER PUCK 
WAPfTS TO KNOW 

If Bank Holidays i 
should be spent * 
by the river 


^JoROccAN slippers are said do he 
comfortable, when your feet 
get used to them. And they get 
used to your feet. 

Q 

JTAIJAXS have invented an in¬ 
visible shoe. Can’t see anything 
in it. 

S 

^/^USTRALIA to vScpieeze More Food 
for Us, say.s a headline. 
Evidently lemon.s. 

□ 

SPEAKER is said to speak scorch- 
ingly. Helps to save fuel. 

□ 

J^ELics of the Stone Age have been 
found in Africa. Those of the 
Stony Age arc nearer home. 


THINGS SAID 

'yiiosE who say that Britain 
is finished are wrong,, just 
as the pessimists were wrong in 
1940. Anthony Eden, M P 

j^ANY are content to offer to 
the Almighty on Sunday 
sums which they would not 
dream of offering at a cinema 
pay-box. 

The Archbishop of York 

’T'he British decision to leave 
India wdll go down in his¬ 
tory as the noblest act of the 
British nation. Mr Gandhi 
Js the Alinister aware that at a 
British Restaurant some tea 
sold as coffee was thought by 
customers to be cocoa ? 

A Ian Lennox-Boyd, M P 
—— 

Holiday Harvest Camps 

J_Jelpixg to gather Britain’s 
1947 harvest will be a work 
of supreme national importance 
and, as the C N noted recently, 
schoolboys and girls are being 
asked to spend part of their 
summer holidays in harvest 
camps. Twice as many of these 
camps will be needed as were set 
tip last year. 

A harvest camp usually con¬ 
sists of 30 boys, or girls, under 
the supervision of two masters, 
of mistresses. There is a guaran¬ 
teed payment of 27s 6d a week 
for every boy or girl in the camp, 
this money being paid to the 
• school authority running the 
camp. From it the camp’s ex¬ 
penses, such as food, and fares 
to the camp—wiiich are at re¬ 
duced rates—are paid, and the 
excess of receipts over payments 
is generally shared out > among 
the campers. 

Young people attending these 
camps can be sure of a jolly 
time, and they will have the 
satisfaction of know^ig that they 
are helping our country to tide 
over a difficult period. 

In Small Proportions 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Alan 
better be ; , 

Or standing long an oak, three 
hundred year, ' ' 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, 
and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in Afay, 

Although it fall and die that 
night— ‘ . 

It was the plant and fiower of 
Light. 

In small proportions we just 
beauties see ; ^ 

And in short measures life may 
perfect be. Ben Jonson 

. --M-- 

Measure For Measure 

^ivE, and it shall be given 
unto you ; good measure, 
pressed dowm, and shaken to¬ 
gether, and running over. . . . 
For with the same measure that 
yc mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again. 

St Lithe 

How to Learn 

A SINGLE conversation across the 
table with a wise man is better 
than ten years’ study of books. 

■Longfellow 


Moy 24, 1947 

Trade Union Rules 
For Donkeys 

JJow often have we enjoyed 
ourselves oil a donkey’s back 
at the seaside without giving a 
thought to the animal? 

Seaside donkeys frequently 
work for long hours, but at West 
Hartlepool, at least, Neddy will 
have an easier time in the coming 
holiday season, for the Council 
have laid down the following 
conditions for his employment: 

1. Hours of work shall not ex¬ 
ceed fronl 10 am to 1 pm, and 
from 2 p m to 7 p m. 

2. At 1 p m all saddles shall be 
loosened and all donkeys fed and 
watered. 

3. No whips shall be used, sticks 
are forbidden for drivers, and 
kicking is prohibited, 

4. Withdraival of owner’s 
licence on pi*oof of complaint. 

How these rules would have 
delighted R. L. Stevenson, who 
dearly loved his donkey 
Modestine, although he some¬ 
times found her obstinate ways a 
sore trial while travelling in the 
Cevennes! 

Carpet of Flowers 

\ MAGNIFICENT Carpet contain¬ 
ing millions of flowers was 
recently displayed at the Town 
Hall, in Auckland, New Zealand.. 
Thirty-six feet square, the carpet 
was designed and fashioned to 
raise funds for 20 free kinder¬ 
gartens in Auckland. The 
designer was Mr Horace Massey,, 
and a committee of vvomen 
undertook the long hours of work 
in making the carpet. The 
flowers that went to make it an 
enchanting sight came as gifts 
from public parks and private 
gardens. 

It was a truly lovely piece 
of work containing masses of 
hydrangeas, marigolds, chry¬ 
santhemums, dahlias, and asters; 
the whole carjiet was edged with 
the dark green leaves of the puka 
tree. Sprayed at intervals, the 
flowers remained fresh for four 
days. 


Our Queen Mary 

Q ueen Mary’s eightieth birthday is on May 26, and her own 
children and grandchildren will be with her to wish her 
many happy returns of the day. Their wishes are ours and of 
the unnumbered family of people throughout the Empire.. 

On a summer day 
more than half a 
century ago they 
welcomed her when 
she drove through 
London streets as 
the bride of George, 

Duke of York, who 
was to become 
George V, most be¬ 
loved of Kings. 

Together they sailed 
afterwards on the 
Ophir to visit the 
family. overseas, and 
brought back with 
them, besides all the 
other impressions, 
the new idea, ex¬ 
pressed in the Duke’s 
reply to his welcome 
at the Guildhall, that England stilb is constant to the cinema; 
must “Wake Up I” and .this is only one of many 

As Duchess of York and as things to which she is faithful. 

Queen Mary she shared the The cause of the working 
awakening of Britain to its new women is another. In the First 
responsibilities and opportunities. ■ World War this was marked by 
There is no aspect of the life her perception of the rising 

of this century in which she has importance of the Labour move- 

not sought to find a part. As ment, and she sought to know 

wife and mother always the wise more of it tbiough the Associa- 

counsellor, the unfailing support; tions of Women Workers. She . 

and as with her family so with gained their confidence, and one 

her friends—Queen Mary is ever Avitness of it is her continued 

loyal. That which gave support of the Mary Alacarthur 

she never took away, and that . rest homes for women factory 
which she promised she always workers. 

performed. To a show of a por over fifty years of her long 
friend’s pictures she could always nfe she^ has missed nothing- 
be counted on to come. worth seeing and has met every- 

The number of openings of one worth meeting—statesmen, 

hospitals, convalescent homes, soldiers, sailors,, and scholars— 

festivals of every kind she has and has sought for herself the 

attended are without number, gentle and the simple. She has 

and the Exhibition of the Royal had joys, and she has had 

Academy has always revealed her sorrows, and has met all with a 
thoroughness, examining picture steadfast mind, 
after picture for hours on end. The Book of Common Prayer 
She has an expert taste for the has a word for her—Mary the 

Fine Arts, and a matured faculty Queen Alother; the factory girls 
for seeking and finding examples had another—they sang for her 
of them. from their hearts the song “Our 

Another public occasion of Mary,” 



an unusual kind was 
preliminary to the 
First Olympic GsLmes 
held in England. The 
committee was to.be 
presented to her at 
the White City, and it 
was a rainy day. One 
who was there recalls 
the woeful spectacle 
of the committee 
standing ^ bareheaded 
before the dais with 
the rain pouring into 
their top hats till.she 
put an end to that 
part of the ceremony. 

With her zest for 
partaking in the life 
of the people, un¬ 
abated, Queen Mary 



The Chocolate Bar 

(^ANADiAN parents were recently 
startled by widespread de¬ 
mands for more pocket money. 
The reason for the demands 
was fair enough—chocolate had 
gone up in price. 

Some Canadian parent—think¬ 
ing, perhaps, he was being 
heavily sarcastic—suggested that 
children should give up buying 
chocolate. “That would soon 
make the shopkeepers bring down 
the price,” he added. 

To everyone’s amazement the 
young folk took this advice 
seriously and organised strikes 
and demonstrations throughout 
Canada against the high prices. 
At Halifax parties of boys and 
girls visited sweetshops and 
asked the price of bars of 
chocolate. When these were over 
five cents the young people 
“registered pained expressions ’V 
and left that shop without 
buying any chocolate. The 
demonstrators were very orderly, 
the pained expressions did not 
include rude grimaces. 

In Toronto about 500 children 
paraded with placards saying 
that eight-cent chocolate bars 
were unfair in view of pocket- 
money rates. At Regina some 
600 boys and girls shouted: “We 
want flve-cent chocolate bars.” 
We should like them, too, and 
lots more of them! 
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Cleaning A 
Masterpiece 

A Delicate Task 

^FTER. 200 years Rembrandt’s 
famous painting The Night 
Watch has been cleaned. A 
mountain of cottonwool was used 
in restoring the brilliance of 
what many consider to be 
greatest of all Rembrandt’s 
masterpieces. 

Under strict lock and key until 
the final varnishing is done, the 
picture was seen recently by a 
C N correspondent in Amster¬ 
dam. The accumulated dirt of 
200 years had saturated the 
varnish which covers the pig¬ 
ments Rembrandt used, and the ' 
cleaner had the delicate task of 
removing the dirt without spoil¬ 
ing the paint. Inch by inch he 
had worked over the huge canvas, 
which measures 14 feet by 11. 

Rembrandt depicts the march¬ 
ing-out of a company of Dutch 
volunteer guards from their 
guard house, with two magnifi¬ 
cent figures in black-and-yellow 
leading the company. Every one 
of the 16 faces in the picture is 
that of an Amsterdam citizen, 
each of whom paid ten pounds 
for the honour. 

It is a dramatic scene, with 
the lively group of men emerging 
from the gloom of their hall into 
the full sunlight of the day, in 
1642, when Rembrandt painted 
them. Few pictures display the 
life and vigour of th^ 17th 
century so effectively, arid the 
cleaning makes the great paint¬ 
ing blaze in renewed life. All 
the shadow and light which 
Rembrandt paints in so masterly 
a fashion standout in new 
wonder. 

'"The cleaning of the Night 
Watch comes at a happy moment 
for Holland, and acts as a symbol 
of the hew life pulsing through 
the country now that the ravages 
of war are being rapidly replaced 
by reconstruction plans. 

The Dutch people have come 
out of the \var with many evil 
things cleaned from their 
national life, and are facing the 
new day in the stirring spirit of 
Rembrandt’s picture which, after 
three centuries, still has all the 
wonder and glory of the original 
painting. 


Games & Their Beginnings 




Polo 



Tw6V U$B> HOCXEV AK& A 

SlLLlXRO SALl-AN& TKAT WAS TUB 

OP POLO IM'gMSUkNti. 
LATER .ThB SSCAME POPULAR 

w the united states akd 
other countries 

Cup ms 

PRBseriTEo 
BY THE 
W'fSTcwfsra? 
POLO CiUS, OF ■ 
HeWPORT, USA, 
AS A TROPHY 
TO BE COfiifiETEii 
fOR 8Y teams 
R£PRESmtN& 
Britain AA^’O 
AMERICA 



Wrecks on a Stern and Pitiless Coast 


^HE rocky Cornish coast on 
which the Warspite, 30,000- 
ton veteran of two wars, was 
driven by a gale, is notorious for 
its grim toll ‘ of ships and men. 
“Sa stern and pitiless is the coast 
that upwards of eighty wrecks 
have been counted within a reach 
of 15 miles,” wrote a Cornishman 
back in the old sailing-ship days. 

Relics and souvenirs of wrecked 
vessels may be seen in scores of 
tiny Cornish dwellings by the sea. 
They have been handed down 


from generation to generation 
and lend a realistic touch to the 
tales, so freely told, of sea-dramas 
of the past. 

There was the Samaritan, for 
instance, a cargo vessel bound 
from Liverpool to Constantinople, 
which went aground on the 
North coast a century ago. Next 
morning, the beach was strewn 
with fine silks, cotton cloths, 
bales of linen, and brass-ware. 
So valuable was the haul that 
those who helped themselves 


Sir Malcolm’s Great Adventure 


'JJsiNG tli& first jet-propelled 
speedboat, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell is to try to break his 
own water-speed record of 141.7 
m p h. made in 1939, 

He is 61 years years of age, but 
the love of adventure is as fresh 
as ever in his heart. On beauti¬ 
ful Lake Coniston, in Lancashire, 
he will take his seat in his Blue¬ 
bird the Second, set the mighty 
3000 h p De Havilland Goblin 
engine going, and within a few 
seconds his light craft will be 
skimming “flat-out ” over the 
peaceful waters of the lake where 
John Ruskin loved to muse.. 

,His attempt must be made 
when the lake is smooth, for even 
small wavelets would cause the 
rocketing Bluebird to leap into 
the air. Another danger is that 
at the great speed she is expected 
to attain she may act like^ a 
plane and “ take off ” from the 
water. So Bluebird’s hull—as the 
CN recently described—has been 


tested in a wind tunnel, and cer¬ 
tain alterations have been made 
.in its construction. 

Floating bottles or pieces of 
wood are another threat to Sir 
Malcolm’s attempt—and perhaps 
to his life. So before he starts, 
other boats will probably go over 
the course to find and remove 
such obstructions. 

Sir Malcolm’s purpose , is not 
only to break a speed record but 
to gain valuable knowledge about 
the performance of jet-propelled* 
boats. 

The land and water speed 
champion of our times, Sir Mal¬ 
colm first startled the w'orld 24 
years ago by driving a car at 
146.4 m p h in Denmark. But his 
aim was to drive on land at 
what then seemed the fantastic 
speed of 300 m p h, and this he 
achieved in 1935. 

Britons everywhere will wish 
our grand veteran speed-pioneer 
good luck in his courageous effort. 


christened the ship The Good 
Samaritan, and to this day there 
are cottages with treasures 
brought by the Good Samaritan! 

Amid the coin collections of 
West Country folk are silver 
dollars from a Spanish ship 
which became a total loss on the 
Cornish rocks 160 years ago. The 
mishap is known as The Dollar 
Wreck because most of the cargo 
consisted of silver dollars. Three 
organised attempts to recover the 
treasure ended in failure, but 
during severe storms the waves 
have often strewn the beach with 
coins from the Deep. 

One of the most notable of all 
Cornish wrecks, however, was 
that of the frigate Anson, which 
was driven ashore 140 years ago 
a few miles south of where War- 
spite lies. No fewer than 140 
sailors were lost within sight of 
helpless spectators, ' but the 
incident led to the saving of 
thousands of lives since. 

Among the onlookers was 
Henry Trengrouse, a Helston 
man, who, as he beheld the dread 
spectacle of drowning, men so 
near and yet so far from shore, 
there and then decided to dedi¬ 
cate his time, energy, skill, and 
money to devising some means 
of rescue. The outcome was the 
rocket life-saving apparatus! 

Trengrouse did not live to see 
his invention in universal use. 
Many rewards came his way, but 
he cherished most of all the title 
“Sailors’ Friend,” which was 
bestowed on him by the Chair¬ 
man of an Admiralty Com¬ 
mission. 
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Pacific Island 
Story 

In Pioneer Footsteps 

\ M.AN who walks in the foot¬ 
steps of the missionary 
pioneers is back home in Britain 
after fourteen years on the small 
island of Rarotonga, in the 
South-western Pacific. He is the 
Revd Robert Challis. 

Nearly 2000 miles aw^ay from 
New Zealand, whose government 
watches over this far-away island 
in the great ocean, Mr Challis 
lives in the fine old mission house 
built by Aaron Buzacott oyer a 
hundred years ago. Buzacott, a 
Devon boy from South Molton, 
spent his life on lovely Rarotonga 
training the native pastors and 
starting the first schools. 

. Mr Challis looks out *from his 
front door at one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the Pacific. 
By the small modern harbour 
Rarotonga’s most famous mis¬ 
sionary pioneer, John Williams, 
built his home-made ship, the 
Messenger of Peace, in 1832. He 
Used an old chain cable on the 
beach for his nails, and from 
Rarotonga’s trees came the 
planks for the ship and coconut 
thatch for the sails. 

Today Mr Challis continues the 
work the pioneers began. All the 
other Cook Islands—fourteen of 
them, scattered over a thousand 
sea miles—look upon the island 
as their capital. Mr Challis 
visits them when he can get 
transport, ■ and their island 
pastors attend his training school 
on Rarotonga. 

The last time the London 
Missionary Society's ship, John 
Williams, called at Rarotonga was 
in June 1939, and two of the 
island boys theri decided to visit 
. for themselves some- of the 
mysterious lands they had heard 
about. They paddled out to the 
ship in their canoe, climbed 
aboard, and hid themselves in an 
empty sail locker. After the ship 
set sail the boys were discovered. 
They were treated as stowaways 
and had, to scrub the decks and 
work hard for their keep; and in 
Fiji they were kept in the local 
gaol until a ship took them back 
home. But eight years afterwards 
there is still a romance about 
them on Rarotonga—the two 
boys who have seen beyond the 
horizon. 


BLACK BEAUTY —Picture Version of Anna SewelTs Autobiography of a Horse 



Galloping shoeless with drunken Reuben Smith, Because my knees were permanently dis- 
I went down on my knees, cutting them badly figured, I wasn’t wanted at Earlshall. I was 
on. the sharp stones. Smith shot over my head unhappy until I was bought by Mr Barry, 
and lay still. I got up and neighed for help, who had been advised to ride for his health 
and when at last thb men from Earlshall came, poor and wanted asafe, pleasant horse. He knew 
Smith was found to be dead. The groom from little about horses and riding, but he was 
' Earlshall said it was obviously not my fault. a kind man. I took good care of him. 



He ordered me plenty of good food—oats, Disgusted with untrustworthy grooms, 
crushed beans, bran, and rye grass—but I went Mr Barry gave up keeping a horse. I 
hungry. His groom stole part of my food for the was sent to a horse fair. A little man 
chickens and rabbits he fattened and sold. Mr with a kindly, cheery eye inspected me. 
Barry found this out and got another groom. . I reached out my head and he stroked my 
But this one neglected to clean my stable and face gently. “ If you want him for cab- 
because of its condition I got bad feet. work, he’s a bargain,” said the dealer.. 


Must Proud Black Beauty Become a Cab-Horse? See next week*s instalment 
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GN School Quiz Hippos on the 


Result and Principal Winners 

The entries in the recent big C N competition—the C N £500 
School Quiz—have now been judged, and the Editor has 
pleasure in announcing the chief prize awards. 


'J’HE Quiz proved extremely 
popular, despite the disloca¬ 
tion arising from the national 
emergency, which caused publica¬ 
tion of the C N to be suspended 
for two weeks, and from the 
severe weather conditions which 
created other difficulties; and 
the Editor thanks the very many 
schools and teachers all over the 
country for .their co-operation 
and > interest in the competition. 
He much appreciates, too, the 
many complimentary letters re¬ 
ceived about the competition. 

In each of the two age groups 
a number of entrants correctly 
answered all the 15 question- 
pictures. In deciding order of 
merit for the principal awards, 
therefore, handwriting (or print¬ 
ing) and general neatness in 
relation to age have been taken 
into account. These awards are: 

GROUP I 

(For all Pupils under II) 

First School Prize of £25 and 
Pupils Prize of £5: 

SYLVIA NORMAN of St 
Mary’s Church of England 
School, Hendon, London, "N W 4. 

■ Second Prize—School £10, 
Pupil £3: 

CHRISTir^A C. S. TAYLOR 
of Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil 
£ 2 : 

NICHOLAS WHALLEY of 
Stiiford County Primary School, 
Grays, Essex. 

GROUP 2 

(For Pupils of II to under 17) 

First School Prize of £25 and 
Pupils Prize of £5: 

BRYAN CHARLES TEECE Of 
The County Grammar School for 
Boys,' Milton, Gravesend, Kent. 


1 Justice 

2 Bearskin 

3 Cornwall 

4 Switzerland 

5 27 (triangles) 

6 Yes (a knot) 


8 141 

9 Violoncello 

10 Rye 

11 1700 

12 Jaguar 

13 Geyser 


7 Level crossing 14 15 (blocks) 
(ahead) 15 Mammal 


A Cloth That Breathes 


J^URiNG the war our cotton in¬ 
dustry evolved a new kind of 
cloth, called ventile fabric, which 
is waterproof yet allows moisture 
from the wearer’s body to 
evaporate through it. It has been 
referred to as “breathing” cloth 
because the pores of one’s 
skin can comfortably . exhale 
through it,' 

.The disadvantage of other 
kinds of waterproof clothing is 
that if the wearer exerts himself 
his, perspiration condenses on the 
inside of the garments, and this 
lack of adequate body. ventila¬ 
tion makes him hot and ex¬ 
hausted, The cotton experts set 
themselves to find a way of 
making cloth that would allow 
the body to “breathe ” and would 
yet be rainproof. 

The secret of this new light 
waterproof cloth is that it pos-' 
sesses tiny interstices which are 
not’closed by the proofing given 
to the cloth, and thus moisture 
from, the wearer’s body can pass 
through them. When, however, 
the cloth becomes wet from rain 
the cotton swells and completely 
closes the tiny holes. These 
results are achieved by accuracy 


A WILL- 


Bridge 


Second. Prize—School £10’, 
Pupil £3: 

MOIRA LEES of Lochfield 
Primary School, Paisley, Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil 
£ 2 : 

PETER BUSBY of Southfield 
School, Oxford. 

ONE THOUSAND SPECIAL 
CONSOLATION PRIZES 

These have been divided pro¬ 
portionately . to the numbers of 
entries received in the two age 
groups. The Consolation Prizes 
in Group 1 are awarded for the 
remaining correct entries, all 
entries containing one error, and 
the best of the two-error entries 
—handwriting and age being 
taken into account in deciding 
the winners among those entries 
having two errors. In Group 2 
all remaining correct attempts 
receive Consolation Prizes, as well 
as the best-written of the one- 
error entries. 

All these winners may choose 
their own prize, as promised, and 
their names have already been 
sent to their schools. We regret 
that lack of space makes it im¬ 
possible to print so many winners’ 
names and addresses here, but 
the complete list may be seen at 
the C N offices. 

Here follow lists of the 
CORRECT ANSWERS 
Group I 

1 School (ahead) 9 Three (colours) 

2 Moth 10 Ape 

3 Three (crosses) 11 Mule 

4 Retriever 12 30 (diamonds) 

5 South 13 Emu 

6 Beast 14 Plane (tree) 

7 Switzerland 15 10—40 

8 Poppy 

Group 2 


at every stage in the weaving of 
the cloth. 

Many of the Lancashire cotton 
firms have formed an association, 
probably the first of its kind in 
the cotton industry’s history, to 
control the production of the new 
ventile fabrics. It is claimed that 
only in Lancashire can they be 
produced in the best quality, and 
a large export trade in them is 
expected, especially to countries 
where there is much rain. 

WHERE THERE ’S 


tFhe boys at Lingfield County 
Secondary school, who am 
on a two-year agriculture course, 
decided they needed more prac¬ 
tical training. They wanted their 
own model dairy farm, but the 
only site available, at the'^ back of 
the school; had nearly a thousand 
trees on it. 

Nothing daunted, the boys 
enlisted the aid of men from the 
Surrey War Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee, felled the trees, cut them 
into logs which were sold as fire¬ 
wood, and gave the profits to the 
Young Farmers* Club attached to 
the school. The dairy farm is now 
being built. 


Rhodesian hippos who may 
have heard of the Kruger 
National Park animal sanctuary 
and thought they would start one 
in their district, recently went for 
a stroll over the Victoria Falls 
bridge. There an astonished 
motorist met them. He sounded' 
his horn indignantly, but Mr and 
Mrs Hippo were not impressed, 
so he hastily reversed and backed 
to the bridge entrance. 

“Why should men have all the 
fun?” thought the hippos, and 
next they went for a walk along 
the railway line. But soon native 
i policemen arrived in a great 
“flap ” and shouted the African 
equivalent of “Hi, what do you 
think you’re doing?” 

“Oh, all right then,” grunted 
the hippos resignedly and re¬ 
turned to their river. 

OLD ESSEX 

pEOPLE who love old maps, and 
they are many, can enjoy 
themselves this week by visiting 
the Shire Hall at Chelmsford, 
where the Essex County Council 
have staged a free exhibition 
(from 10.30 to 7) of Essex maps 
from 1566 to 1860. 

Among the exhibits are En¬ 
closure maps, showing how the 
ancient “open. fields ” and many 
commons and village. greens dis¬ 
appeared; and Courts of Sewers 
maps, showing the sea-walls and 
marsh-drains which were our 
ancestors’ answer to flooding 
problems. The largest section of 
the exhibition, as well as the 
most picturesque, displays manu¬ 
script estate maps showing the 
changing face of the Essex 
countryside from the days of 
Elizabeth to those of Victoria, 
and how the decorative art of 
the individual craftsman gradu¬ 
ally gives place to the precise 
skill of the technician. 

Something of a discovery, in 
particular, is the work of two 
early Essex map-makers, John 
Walker the elder and John 
Walker the younger who, be¬ 
tween 1585 and 1616 made for 
Essex landowners a number of 
estate maps and surveys of out¬ 
standing accuracy and beauty. 
Until recently nothing was 
known of the Walkers apart 
from their maps, but records 
have recently revealed that they 
were of an Essex yeoman family 
living in West Hanningfield. 

Magic on tHe 
Underground 

. ^HERE was a thrilling suggestion 
of the mystic East for a few 
moments at Piccadilly Circus 
Underground station in London 
recently. An Indian gentleman 
wearing a ^ turban inserted a 
coin in a ticket machine when 
—lo and behold—showers and 
showers of tickets poured out all 
over the ground. 

Onlookers blinked and gasped, 
thinking this must be Eastern 
magic; one or two small boys 
edged uncomfortably away, fear¬ 
ful lest the mysterious Indian 
should produce a rope, and-make 
them climb up 'it and disappear 
into thin air. 

Then matter-of-fact officials 
hurried to the scene and relieved 
everyone by explaining that the 
mechanism had jammed. 

It was the Indian gentleman 
who had had the biggest surprise, 
for he only wanted one ticket. 


Learn this simfyle 



KOtBmu 

Teach it to the children 
-—always do it yourself 


i At the 

kerb 

MALT 







5 iiOICK 
MARCHf 

Vont rush- 
cro ss caimlijj 

Keep Death 




2 Ejjcs 

RIGHT 


^4 Eyes ^ 

mHTAGAIM 

then if the \ ^ 

road is clear n 


eff the Dead 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport. 
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“TOM THUMB” 

Durable—Attractive in Appearance — 
Easily Cleaned—Hygienic. 

, Send 

for full 
colour f 
illustrated E 

leaflet 906 Harrow Road, 

CNiio. London. N.W.IO. 




THE- 

EVANGELICAL LIBRARY I 


50,000 Volumes 

78 CHILTERN STREET, W.l | 

(opposite Baker Street Station) 

World-wide Postal Serv/ce| 

★ 

CHILDREN’S SECTION | 

★ 

Join and Make Your Child a| 
Member 

Write or Phone : WELbeck 6997 


1,000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
FOR YOUR COLLECTION 

Particulars of this gift will be for¬ 
warded to all requesting Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

L. CARR (Dept. C.N.), 

41 Endsleigh Cdns., Ilford, Essex. 


“How to look after your Dog” 

Spratt’s new book specially 
written for Young Dog Owners 

This 16-page illustrated book should be 
read by all young people who have a dog. 

It tells you what to do when the new 
puppy arrives, how he should be trained, 
what to do about his feeding and many 
other useful and interesting details of dog 
management. 

A copy will be sent to you price ^d. post paid from: 

Spratt’s Patent Ltd:, 41/47 I3ow Road, 

London, E.3. 
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The Bran Tub 




UNEDUCATED 

T’wo men from the Highlands 
were visiting the big city 
for the first time, when, to their 
astonishment, they saw a water- 
cart going down the street. One 
of them shouted to the driver; 

“Mon, mon, ye’re losing all 
your water! ” 

“Jamie,” called his friend, 
“come here! Dinna show your 
ignorance.. He is doing it on 
purpose to keep the boys from 
the back of the cart.” 

WhaVs in a Name ? 

A CERTAIN young lady of 
^ Glasgoiv, 

Past her ivindow once saw a lass 
Qo; 

The ivindow it broke. 

And she said for a joke ' 

Now I know why they call the 
toivn “glass go/' 

RODDY 


Ghimp’s Hollow joke 
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J ACKO and Bouncer were having great fun—Bouncer chasing rabbits and. 

Jacko chasing Bouncer. Needless'to say neither caught their quarry. 
Eventually Jacko spotted a hollow log. As he sat down there was a terrific 
roar. *‘| don*t mind chasing rabbits;" thought Jacko, “but I don’t fancy 
lions." And he would have dashed off, but his tail vvas held fast and he went over 
backwards. Then, much to his relief, he caught sight of'Chimp’s grinning face. 



What docs TUO YAW mean, 
Mummy? 


FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Beacons in Birdland. “Dh, 

. what darlings! ” exclaimed Ann, 
as she. watched the baby chickens; 
trailing after their proud mother. 

“Why are chicks so pretty, and 
other baby birds so hideous?” 
Don ■ asked Farmer Gray. 

“All-baby birds are not ugly,” 
answered the farmer. “I expect 
you are thinking of the type that 
appear to be all mouth. They 
belong to; species which remain 
in the nest for-some time. The 
big mouths, often with brightly- 
coloured interiors, enable the 
parent birds to place the food 
immediately in the correct place, 
thus avoiding; waste. In the dim 
light where many nests ‘ are 
situated, the ugly gaping mouths 
provide necessary beacons.” 

Sage Saw 

JJuNGER fetches the wolf out of 
the woods. 


—Bedtime Corner- 


' FAIRY BELLS 

Qne lovely sunny morning, 
when all the birds were 
singing ; 

As J passed through the beech- 
woods, L, heard the bluebells 
ringing. 

The faintest fragile tinkling—it 
scarcely reached my ear— 

So that I paused to listen, those 
silvery tones to hear. 

.Perhaps twas pixie 'Schoolbells 
to summon them from play ; 

Or p’raps a fairy wedding took 
place that summer’s day. 

Dad says that it was sheep bells, 
as they roamed a distant hill. 

But Mum and I don’t think so and 

- I’m sure we never, will. 

We know those dainty dulcet 
chimes, so delicately played. 

Were made by bluebells ringing 
in some leafy hidden glade. 


The Lucky Pin 

FAMOUS French Minister of 
Finance owed his start in 
life to a Very simple act. . 

; When a youngster he 
applie^d for a position in a 
bank, but was refused. Cross¬ 
ing the courtyard as he left, 
he saw a pin lying on the 
ground. He stooped, picked it 
up, and put it in his coat. 

The chief of the bank 
happened to notice this, and. 
seeing, in this little act the ■ 
, right spirit of orderliness and 
economy, called him back and 
gave him the job. 

Pay the same attention to 
small matters as you do to big, 

A Riddle 

'Y^hat is it that goes through 
the door but never enters 
the room? . k 


TULIPS ARE HERE AGAIN 




Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturri is in the 
' south-west and Jupiter is in 
the south - east. 
In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south - east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it. may be 
seen at 10 p m 
on May 24. 

WITH REGRET 

“Q-ive to the world'the best you 
have,” advised the famoas 
author, “and the best will come 
back to you.” . 

“Ah,” sighed the struggling 
journalist, thinking of his grow¬ 
ing pile of rejected manuscripts, 
“I have, and it has.” 

Children’s, Hour 

Programmes from Wednesday, 
May 21, to Tuesday, May 27. 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 The Blue 
Chin.a Hippopotamus. 5.30 For 
Your Bookshelf. Northern Ireland, 
5.0 I Want to be an Actor; What 
About a Cycling Holiday? Young 
artists. Welsh, 5.0 Men of-Dark¬ 
ness (Part 1); The Yellow Car. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Mystery at 
Castle Rock (Part 4). 5.30 Howell’s 
School Choir.. Scottish, 5.0 Music 
and a Story; Mrs Blackbird Joins 
the Queue; Dutch and Swedish 
Nursery Rhymes and Scottish 
Lullabies. 5.30 Kildrummy Castle. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Door that 
Could Not Stay Shut; In His 
Majesty’s Service (Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Inversnecky 
Bairns. 5.35 Empire Day Talk. 

SUNDAY. 5.0-The Good Old- 
timer; East Ham Grammar School 
Choir;' My Pet , Kestrel. 5.45 A 
Whitsun Service, 

MONDAY, 5.0 The House at 
Pooh Corner (Part 9). 5.25 Tessa 

Robbins (violin). 5.40 News from 
the Zoo,, by Dr Geoffrey Vevers, 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Gobbin’s 
Goose. 5.40,World Affairs 


E.M.KIRKNESS&Co. 

now offer Stamp Collectors 

100 ALL DIFFERENT 

BRITISH COLONIALS 

for 2/9 post free. 

Again youlj fnd that’s a bargain. 
So send your postal order for them 
quickly! 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

Dept. C.N,, 181 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading rAcross. li To jump.* 

4 Place, where people take the waters. 

7'A brilliant procession. 10 Ship used 
for hunting sea monsters. 12 Three- 
toed sloth of South America. 13 Fisher¬ 
men use this. 14 Silken material used 
for veils. 16 Interjection expressing 
surprise. 18‘This month. 19 A kind of 
pen.* 21 To employ. 23 That is.* 

24 Occupations. 26 Fit to stand trial. 

2^ The sea-bream. 29 Small whirlpool. 

Reading Down. 1 Garden grass- 
patch. 2 Indolence of mind. 3 Collo¬ 
quial term tor a comrade. ‘ 4 Thin 
transparent part of the blood. 5 Penn¬ 
sylvania.* 8 To examine minutely. 

8 To obtain. 9 To fasten with cord. 

11 The Fuel Ministry frowns on the 
excessive use of these. 15 Praised: 

17 A holy table. 19 To rest on a chair. 

20 A globe. 22 To catch sight of. 

25 Water was Adam’s. 27 Indian 

Aslcrishs indicate abbreviations. 


f9 


23 


26 


28 


17 


27 


24 



25 


29 


fS 


2f 


12 


22 


Anszcer'next week 


Getting On 

^HE young man had been work¬ 
ing in ’ the office for six 
months, and felt important, 
“The manager is beginning to 
take an interest in me,” he said 
to a friend. 

“Really?” 

“Yes” was the reply; “yester¬ 
day he saw me in the office and 
asked me if I worked there.” 


If 


Towns in Two 

J^ELOW are ten words. 

they are joined together in 
pairs correctly they will spell the 
names of five English towns. 

CORN MAR 

HERE CAR 

ON FORD 

GATE TAUNT 

RED RUN 

Ansiver next 
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